8      THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
will be best to limit our area by indicating what lies beyond it. In recent years three interesting books on the novel have appeared. They touch upon fascinating aspects of the subject and they are by writers of individual talent. The Craft of Fiction, by Mr Percy Lubbock, is concerned chiefly with "form"; but though the author says many good things, he does not quite divulge what form is: it is clear, however, that he means by it something different from what is meant here by structure. Form, as he conceives it, is evidently dependent on what he calls "the point of view,35 and consists in the writer's maintaining a severely limited, narrow, and undeviating attitude to his theme, as Henry James does for example. Mr Lubbock deals with a specific type of structure, then, rather than with structure in general. Mr E. M. Forster follows with Aspects of the Novel. Mr Forster does not hold much with form; he sees no reason why a novel should stick to one "point of view'*; he is content so long as the novelist "bounces" us into a belief in his characters and gives us "life." Last of all appears Mr John Carruthers with his packed